INTRODUCTION

HP HE letters edited in this volume cover the period extending from
1785 lo 1785. Of these the year 1785 has rightly been styled
as an annus mirabilis, a year of wonders, because it was remarkable
from many points of view in the history of the world. In Europe it
witnessed the repulse of the Franco-Spanish attack on Gibraltar; in Eng-
land it saw the resignation of Lord North's ministry; in Ireland it
hailed the establishment of Grattan's Parliament; in the West Indies
it rejoiced at the great naval victory which Admiral Rodney won over
the French fleet; and in India it marked the death of Haidar Ali.1 The
interest of the letters under review is further heightened by the fact
that they deal with the last three jears of the administration of Warren
Hastings, and with the next year which marked the change over to that
of Sir John Macphenon, who succeeded Warren Hastings as the
Governor General of India.

The letters are not so much a catalogue of political events as a
storehouse of information on the varied activities of the East India
Company during the four years under review. They help us to recast
to some extent the judgement which 'historians have passed on
Warren Hastings, and to have a more correct idea of the internal ad-
ministration of the Bengal Government which then controlled the
destiny of the other Presidencies of India. They contain & wealth of
detail pertaining to maritime and naval matters, judicial and military
administration, education and health, agriculture and famine relief,
which go to prove that the Government of Fort William was as mindful
of the internal affairs of the Company as of the welfare of the millions
of people whom fortune had by now placed under its aegis.

The Governor General and the Court of Directors
The letters have a direct bearing on the position and powers of
the Governor General and on the relationship of that high dignitary with
the Court of Directors. It is well known that all was not well either
among the Councillors at Fort William or among the Directors at
London, although the relations between the two bodies continued to
be, on the whole, cordial till about 1780. To add to the difficulties there
were the defects in the Regulating Act of 1773, the uncertain position
which the judiciary occupied at Calcutta, and the continued rivalry
and ill-feeling between the Councils at Fort William and
Fort   St.   George.    Against   this   background   appears   the   masterful
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